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On the Alert 


While our country is at war, libraries need to be constantly on the alert, alert to the 
present needs of our communities and alert to their future needs. Our communities need 
an emergency type of service now. They need help to meet the problems of the home front 
as well as guidance in making their contributions to the fighting front. As one of our objec- 
tives we have pledged ourselves to make our maximum contribution to the winning of the 
war. Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, made the following statement: “The 
way we manage our food supply is going to have a lot to do with how soon we win the 
war. Already libraries have made available much valuable information on how to produce 
food and how to use it wisely.” We have established War Information Centers in our 
libraries. At these centers literature describing the various branches of the armed services 
is available. From this information our patrons can select a branch of service where they 
can make the most use of their interests and background. Likewise, those who expect to 
remain on the home front can be provided with up-to-date literature on regulations for 
wartime living. Libraries are being used now as never before by people eager to find a 
description of some remote part of the world where a member of their family is stationed. 
In addition to furnishing a wide scope of informational material, we must not overlook the 
fact that civilians need inspirational literature as well as books purely for relaxation. These 
services are all of the moment. If your library is not giving them today, it should be. 

While making the library a vital part of the life in our communities during this emer- 
gency we must plan to make it equally vital when the war is over. We cannot assume that 
we are just going to resume our role of pre-war days. Almost daily we hear the expression 
that after this war the world is going to be different. We should anticipate what we would 
like this difference to be and exercise our influence toward that end. Now that we are 
operating with reduced staffs and inexperienced staffs we have discontinued many routines 
we once thought were indispensable. The time to differentiate between the essential and 
non-essential procedures is now while we are undergoing this great pressure. Let us con- 
sider these non-essentials are gone forever. This will give us an opportunity to look for 
wider horizons. 

If we wish our nation to progress toward more democratic goals, we are in a position 
to make a valuable contribution to it. Libraries are a vital part of the democratic way of 
life. Not infrequently they have been referred to as the most democratic of our American 
institutions. This is our opportunity to show that we are worthy of this commendation. 
The formation of public opinion which will influence the peace to come has its beginnings 
in our communities. It will be intelligent only so far as individuals are well informed. 
Libraries must provide the literature and the services to enlighten its patrons. The nature 
of our existence depends on how well we do this job. 

Already, far sighted individuals and groups are analyzing the needs of the future and 
making plans to meet these needs. The problem of demobilization and readjustment of 
the veteran and the war industry worker is being studied now by the library profession. 
Numerous articles have been published presenting the many problems demobilization will 
bring. Librarians should acquaint themselves with this information. It will help them 
visualize how demobilization will affect their communities. The problem is a vital one 
and it offers great opportunities. When the all clear is sounded we want the post-war world 
to need us even more than it has during the emergency. Now is the time to do our plan- 
ning if we are to play an important part in this new world to come.—Rella E. Havens, Prest- 
dent, Minnesota Library Association. 

















A User Looks at Public Libraries 


MaBeEL SEELEY 
Author of The Listening House, The Whispering Cup, etc. 


If I am to write about libraries from the 
point of view of a user, certainly the first 
thing I must do is identify myself as a satis- 
fied user. Necessarily I shall not pretend 
that I have never left a library disappointed, 
nor that sometimes it does not seem as if all 
the books I want are always out. Nor shall 
I pretend that the peculiarly comprehensive 
subject headings of the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem cannot bog me down, nor that librarians 
cannot look weary when | turn up with a 
list of twenty volumes (I sometimes need 
that many), nor that all pages who hunt 
books for me are named Mercury. 

With so many seemingly inevitable fric- 
tions between the library and me, why do I 
still classify myself as satisfied? During the 
past weeks, I have tried to find the answer, 
not just from myself, but from those with 
whom I’ve been in contact—friends around 
a dinner table, the expensive gentlemen who 
put on our storm windows, the grocer and 
the mailman and the girls next door. Among 
them I found my satisfaction shared, so com- 
pletely that I wonder if librarians themselves 
realize how thoroughly they have won accep- 
tance. 

No one, not even the frankest non-reader 
I approached, would say he thought a library 
superfluous or useless. The public library, 
indeed, seems to hold an almost unique place 
among public institutions. People may be 
irritated and argumentative about the school 
board and the school system; they may won- 
der about the efficiency of the public health 
system and the probity of the police, but they 
think the library board above reproach, they 
think miracles are wrung from library budg- 
ets, and they think librarians do what I can 
most closely express as a darn good job. It 
gives me a fortified feeling to know I speak 
not with a singular but with a multiple refer- 
ence in saying what I warmly value about 
libraries. 

For the first value I must delineate, lightly, 
what to me a library represents. If land and 


forests and mines and manpower are -e- 
sources, then to me libraries are resources too 
—pools of collected information, experience 
and pleasure into which we all can dip. If in 
our society libraries were feudal, if great book 
collections could be owned only by individu- 
als who could afford them such as Rockefel- 
lers and Vanderbilts, then society only too 
surely would be feudal too; it is partly be- 
cause we can collectively own books to 
which we have collective access that we 
maintain ourselves as a democracy. 


In The Epic of America, James Truslow 
Adams has this passage: 

Anyone who has used the great collections of 
Europe, with their restrictions and red tape and diffi- 
culty of access, praises God for American democracy 
when he enters the stacks of the Library of Congress. 
. .. As one looks down on the general reading room, 
which alone contains ten thousand volumes which 
may be read without even the asking, one sees the 
seats filled with silent readers, old and young, rich 
and poor, black and white, the executive and the 
laborer, the general and the private, the noted scholar 
and the schoolboy, all reading at their own library 
provided by their own democracy. It has always 
seemed to me to be a perfect working out in a con- 
crete example of the American dream. 


As a communal owner, I appreciate the 
simplicity with which I get a card and exer- 
cise my privileges. In many cases I hardly go 
to the library; it comes to me. Branches dot 
the neighborhoods and traveling bookmo- 
biles tour the countryside. If I am stuck in a 
hospital I expect the bookcart as soon as I am 
out of ether; if I vacation I can take armloads 
of library produce with me, or perhaps I may 
be near enough a country station to use that. 

In the second place, I like library coverage. 
Libraries, as far as I can see, do not limit 
themselves by ideology, creed, subject or 
political coloring—only by decency and qual- 
ity. Because in my singular person I am all 
too often a recreational user, I made a point 
of questioning technical users. One civil en- 
gineer who works with railroad maintenance 
of way said that he frequently visited his city 
library for problems that came up in his 


This article by Mabel Seeley is a condensed version of her discussion given before the Minneapolis Public Library Insti- 


tute on War and Post-War Problems, November 5, 1943. 
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work, and that he had never failed to find 
material covering his problem exactly. An- 
other man, a supervisor of industrial educa- 
tion who is also working for his Ph.D., said 
he not only used the city library consistently 
in his work, but that often when, because of 
the large numbers now taking industrial and 
mechanical courses, he had difficulty getting 
books for his University studies, he frequent- 
ly was able to find what he needed at this 
same library. I myself have consulted a 
library on everything from semantics to frogs, 
and never found it wanting. 


There seems to be, in fact, only one point 
of book coverage to criticize—and that’s with 
a wistful, “I wish it were possible to get the 
new books sooner.” 


Easily I can imagine what some of the dif- 
ficulties of new book distribution can be, but 
I do not think the problem should be dropped 
because it’s difficult. As we clearly see in 
times such as these, there are informative new 
books that should be circulated with intense 
rapidity among all citizens. I needed, when 
it came out, to read Victory Through Air 
Power; it was essential that I read One World. 
If our country is to achieve any measure of 
that concerted impelling strength which has 
made fascist countries such powerful oppo- 
nents, such books must get about at once to 
educate and form public opinion. True, such 
books can be bought, or secured at lending 
libraries, but many of me can’t afford to buy, 
many of me are too bashful or inert to patron- 
ize lending libraries. I don’t know what sac- 
rifices might be necessary, but I do feel some 
sacrifices might be worth making if it would 
increase the purchase and speed the distribu- 
tion of these must books. 

Last, but not least, I come to the third thing 
I appreciate about libraries — the efficiency 
and warmly human helpfulness of the staffs. 


Perhaps, if you yourself are a librarian, 
you've never been on the outside looking in, 
perhaps you’ve never caught the atmosphere 
of pleasant and highly trained competence 
which the workers of a library almost always 
give. They know so well what they are doing, 
where to find their materials, how to use their 
tools. They are accurate. Some of their cour- 
tesies are in little things, but it makes me feel 
important and well served to have them inter- 


rupt a conversation to attend me, or recog- 
nize me with a pleasant “Just a moment,” 
while another task is completed. Because it’s 
been explained that my time benefits, I mark 
my cards with good grace, and I wait a book 
more patiently when I’m told what difficulty 
the page may have in finding it. I appreciate 
being asked, “Would you have your card 
copies, please?” instead of being curtly or- 
dered to have it done. 


When I ask for a book, it’s nice to be an- 
swered in words as well as in the action of 
writing a book slip for the page. I like the 
reminder of how long to keep the book. I 
like it that so few libraries nowadays still 
have that little special shelf under the main 
desk for favored friends —I think everyone 
should have the same chance. When my 
book isn’t in, I like to have a substitute sug- 
gested. I like the librarian’s interest—not too 
heavy an interest—in my problems. And I 
like it—this is very personal—that librarians 
look the professional people they are, and that 
even during a Veronica Lake hair-do craze I 
can expect them to keep both eyes in service. 

Since in my individual person I come from 
a librarian’s family, even in a strange library 
the books make me at home. But too many 
books have the opposite effect; they’re unfa- 
miliar, awesome, frightening. Some time ago 
people from a small town moved next to us. 
One of the first facts with which I acquainted 
them was that they could now get all the 
books they wanted from the city library. 
“You mean, me walk in that big building?” 
the mother asked. “Oh, I couldn’t. I’d do 
things all wrong and they'd laugh at me.” 


We have a lot of new people in our cities 
nowadays. Many of them, many of the brash- 
looking high school youngsters who ap- 
proach a big library for the first time, must 
feel as that woman felt. When I’m that lost 
and fumbling user, I like it if someone offers 
help. I like it if library terms are laid aside, 
if I am asked to have my book “stamped” 
rather than “charged”; if perhaps the sign 
said “Get cards here” instead of “Registra- 
tion.” I'll need help with the catalog; if that 
help is given cheerfully and casually I'll feel 
less of a nuisance. The size and complexity 
of a big library building daze and bewilder 


me; when I am given directions I need them 
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explicit; I need to be shown where the stairs 
are, told on what floor rooms are, and which 
way toturn. I’d like it if annoyance was hid- 
den under a smile, and no matter how stu- 
pidly blundering I am, and know I am, I’d 
like it if the librarian didn’t feel superior. 
After all, I may be able to read only in Fin- 
nish, but I’m a good welder. 

Then, in closing, I’d like to put in a small 
personal bit for the reader of fiction, and espe- 
cially light fiction. I know that the day of 
the reforming librarian is past, but sometimes 
as I walk up to the charge desk with a load 
of mystery stories, I seem to catch an un- 
voiced, “Here I spend my life handing out 
this trash.” 

If fiction serves its purpose of making hu- 
man conduct more intelligible, it scarcely 
needs apology. Even the detective story—I 
must stand up for it—is known as an instru- 
ment of democratic propaganda; it isn’t for 
nothing that totalitarian countries proscribe 
it. Certainly there are people who waste time 
reading fiction. But the longer I live, the 
more I know how many hours in how many 
lives are spent in illness, weariness, boredom 
or loneliness. 





Roosevelt. 





The Growing Power Of Books 


We have seen the growing power of books as weapons. Through books 
we have appraised our enemies and discovered our allies. We have learned 
something of American valor in battle. We have, above all, come to understand 


better the kind of war we must fight and the kind of peace we must establish. 


This is proper, for a war of ideas can no more be won without books than 
a naval war can be won without ships. Books, like ships, have the toughest 
armor, the longest cruising range, and mount the most powerful guns. I hope 
that all who write and publish and sell and administer books will . . 
cate themselves to the single task of arming the mind and spirit of the Ameri- 


can people with the strongest and most enduring weapons. — Franklin D. 


Back in the depression, when the black fear 
of everyone was losing a job, a girl in an office 
where I worked was fired. I asked in horror, 
“What will you do?” She answered, “Well, 
first of all I’m getting a good book out of the 
library and going home to read it.” 

During that same depression, I remember 
seeing men who sat all day with Westerns or 
Detectives in the reading room; when they 
stood up they staggered; they were drunk 
with reading. Few of us have not at some 
time been hit by shocks, griefs, disillusion- 
ments and defeats under which it was not 
possible to respond at once with action. Of 
all the opiates, certainly reading, even if it 
descends to movie magazines, is one of the 
most innocent. The woman who comes to 
the librarian wanting Kathleen Norris or 
Berta Ruck—or me—may just be letting her 
life slide by. But you never know. She may 
just have learned she is becoming blind, she 
may be newly come from seeing a son go off 
to war, it may have been a week that day 
since she became a widow. And when people 
come to you as refuge there is only one re- 
sponse—a humble and awed wonder that you 
have something you can give. 





. rededi- 














New Purposes in Reading in War and Peace 


Bernice E. Leary 
Consultant, Dept. of Curriculum, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


It is probably presumptuous to speak of 
“new” purposes when the reading that chil- 
dren do today is more nearly like the reading 
of other days than the books of today are like 
the books of other days. Differences in pur- 
poses between today and other days and be- 
tween peace and war are somewhat like the 
differences in living noted by Sary Tolliver 
in Cloud Walking, Marie Campbell’s book of 
the Tennessee Mountains. Schools had come 
to the Mountains, you may remember, and 
the new learning was being looked upon with 
suspicion, until Sary came to its defense, sum- 
ming up her views thus—‘“It’s a heap like 
weavin’. You keep the old pattern, but you 
put in some different threads and change it 
up a mite.” 

About a year ago, Herbert Zim, popular 
author of books on submarines, parachutes, 
and the like, wrote an article for Publishers’ 
Weekly entitled “Modern Kids Want Facts,” 
in which he set forth a convincing case for 
informational reading. Now, of course, there 
have always been modern kids wanting facts, 
and there always will be. In my growing-up 
days another Roosevelt with his lively family 
was living in the White House; Gifford Pin- 
chot was pioneering in conservation; John 
Burroughs was performing seeming miracles 
with nature; Commodore Peary was covering 
polar lands, though not in a roaring bomber 
plane. We had to be informed about their 
exploits, as well as about the perennially allur- 
ing Eskimos, Indians, Japanese, and Dutch. 
And if Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas 
Magazine, The Little Journey Books, and 
The Little Cousin Series were worn to 
threads, and they were, it was because they 
provided the facts that we “modern kids” 
wanted. 

Before that, other generations of “modern 
kids” were finding fascinating, though some- 
times erroneous facts of history, geography, 
and nature from such sources as The Oliver 
Optic Magazine, Peter Parley, the Travels of 
Rollo, the Gunboat Boys, and The Boy Emi- 
grants. 


The differences between factual reading of 


other days and today lie in certain threads: 


the kind of facts desired, the quantity, and 
the uses to which they are put. 

Judged by the demands made on libraries, 
“modern kids” of 1943 want a variety of 
facts. They know that Pearl Harbor has be- 
come an epoch-making event like Bunker 
Hill, that this war is a global war involving 
an all-out effort, that every important city on 
the globe lies just over the horizon less than 
sixty hours away via the North Pole, that 
science and machinery are not only directing 
this war but also reshaping our very lives, 
and that the order to which the world must 
ultimately be restored should represent the 
best that man has dreamed of and reached 
for through all the ages. This much they 
know, and they want to know more. 

Air-minded boys and girls from kindergar- 
ten up want the latest, up-to-the-minute in- 
formation about aviation—the kinds of 
planes, how they are made, what loads they 
carry, how they fly, how fast they fly. Fortu- 
nately, there is a generous number of sound 
new books that supply the answers. Among 
the books about war planes are Air News 
Yearbook, All American Aircraft, Book of 
Modern Warplanes, War Wings, Wings of 
Defense, Young America’s Aviation Annual, 
1942-1943, America’s Fighting Planes, and 
Flying Furies. In these pictorial roundups of 
today’s planes children find both information 
and breath-taking excitement. 

For the hero-worshipper and dream-flyer 
there are such books about air heroes as Fa- 
mous American Flyers, Flights to Glory, and 
Heroes of the Air. For the practical-minded 
youngster who wants to know how things 
work, there are books about the building of 
airplanes “from the ground up” and the train- 
ing of workers who “keep ’em flying”; for 
example, Air Workers Today, The War 
Plane and How It Works, Aviation from 
Shop to Sky, Bombardier, When I Grow Up 
'll Be a Flyer, and How An Airplane Flies. 
The ambitious child who wants to experi- 


Condensation of address given at the University of Minnesota on the occasion of book week, November 14-20, 1943. 
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ment with model airplanes finds simple direc- 
tions and working drawings for anything 
from a “Flying Fortress” to a German 
“Stuka” or a Japanese “Zero” in Model Plane 
Annual or any one of several successors to 
Loopy, who first showed student flyers, as 
young as six years of age, how to fly real air- 
planes. For the picture-book reader there is 
Cocky, the Little Helicopter whose hero 
could rise straight up in the air or come 
straight down, or fly backward as well as for- 
ward, but who could not resist looping and 
bucking and diving until all the foolishness 
was frightened out of him by a crash in the 
tree tops. Cocky is the first helicopter hero in 
a first book about helicopters for the nursery 
age. 

The War itself—what is it like? How does 
one join the army? What part is played by 
“Dogs for Defense”? How are horses trained 
for the cavalry? What happens to children in 
Axis-invaded countries? 


There is no escaping such questions and 
books offer ready answers. Uncle Sam’s 
Army — How It Fights, a new book for six 
to ten-year-olds, shows the contributions of 
motorcyclists, tank men, rangers, gunners, 
etc., in full page pictures; Corporal Keeper- 
upper shows how a toy soldier “joins up”; 
Private Pepper of Dogs for Defense, one of 
the less expensive books, is illustrated by 
Diana Thorne; Gulliver Joins the Army is the 
story of a lonely dog that goes to war and 
learns devotion to a new master only to meet 
his old master at an English port; Top Kick, 
United States Army Horse, by the same 
author, follows the colorful career of a cav- 
alry horse from the time he jumps the pasture 
fence at the age of two weeks until he joins 
MacArthur at Bataan. 


The human side of the war as it affects 
living is revealed in a wide array of books at 
every level. Peachblossom, for the youngest 
readers, is a story of a little Chinese girl, age 
six, who clings to her treasures—her cricket, 
her bracelets, her pink pebble, and her old 
doll while she and Aunt Lee and Brother flee 
before the enemy’s advances, with the same 
inexplicable devotion that womankind has 
always shown for things that they love; in 
The Questions of Lifu the middle-age child 
finds the loneliness of a little Chinese boy 


who is left at home with the women and the 
older men while the strong men go to war. 

We'll Meet in England tells of two Nor- 
wegian children escaping by boat to England; 
The Wishing Window isa tale of two French 
refugee children, a French bakery, a cat, and 
an air raid; Brian’s Victory, the story of an 
English refugee, and Left Till Called For, a 
tale of courage and intrigue of English chil- 
dren who are left alone on their Channel- 
island home when the Nazis take over, bring 
the war a little closer to America, and pave 
the way for the later reading of The Snow 
Goose, a tale of Dunkirk; Rickenbacker’s 
Seven Came Through; The Raft; Mr. Tibbs 
Passes Through; and other mature records of 
valor and resourcefulness in World War II. 


Just to live in a world at war, boys and girls 
need to know more about America and how 
life in America differs from the way of life 
under dictators. Look at America gives the 
young reader a sweeping, panoramic picture 
of the plains and rivers and mountains, farms 
and factories, trees and wheels and wings, 
sports and schools and people that together 
make America. 

How different that country is geographi- 
cally is shown in two spectacularly beautiful 
books, Paddle to the Sea and Tree in the 
Trail. In the one, a toy canoe, set to float 
through the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence to the Atlantic Ocean, makes a gay 
picture-book journey as packed with infor- 
mation as any geography. In the other, a 
cottonwood tree stays on the Great Plains 
where it first grew as a sapling, while life 
moves on around it and beyond it over the 
Santa Fe Trail. 


Yankee Doodle’s Cousin brings to life the 
different sections of America through the 
legends and yarns of Captain Kidd, Davy 
Crockett, Johnny Appleseed, Daniel Boone, 
Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, Jean Lafitte — 
pirates, adventurers, loggers, steel giants, 
both real and fictitious, who represent the 
agglomerate working, democratic, industrial, 
romantic civilization that is America. 

Books about real Americans are almost 
infinite in number. In their pages, heroic 
figures become intimate, familiar, everyday 
people and greatness no longer seems remote 
and unattainable. What relief settles upon 
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the mind of the twelve-year-old when he dis- 
covers that George Washington was a poor 
speller, that Mark Twain was frequently 
punished for telling tall tales, that Leif Erick- 
son blacked the eyes of boys who tormented 
him, that Ben Franklin, aged ten, studied the 
map of the two hemispheres that hung on the 
dining room wall whenever his father pro- 
nounced a prolonged grace before meals, that 
Stephen Foster headed a minstrel show in the 
carriage house on summer afternoons, that 
Abe Lincoln held his little brothers upside- 
down in the air to leave mysterious footprints 
on the whitewashed ceiling. Yet they became 
great men! And they, with other great men, 
and still others who were not great, but only 
“strong and good,” made the America of 
today. 

The same impulse that leads boys and girls 
to learn more about America inclines them 
toward an understanding of other countries. 
A father or a brother in China, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Ireland, England, or the Solomons is 
reason enough for reading Young Fu of the 
Upper Yangtze, The Lost Caravan, A Boy’s 
Story of the Sahara Desert, Jungle John, Mis- 
chief in Fez, or The Coral Island: a Tale of 
the Pacific Ocean. 


Feeling the seriousness of the contempo- 
rary crisis, most children want to help in 
keeping up the home front. Again, books 
show the way. How to make a garden, how 
to cook simple rationed meals, how to have 
fun at home, how to keep well, how to con- 
serve clothing and toys—these and many 
other problems are handled simply and con- 
cretely in the newest children’s books. How 
to help by collecting and selling scrap and 
buying War Stamps is shown in Nicodemus 
Helps Uncle Sam, a book that provides the 
reader with a War Stamp book in which he 
can start putting a stamp the minute he 
reaches the last page. Similar guidance is 
offered in Tommy Helps, Too, a kind of 
stunt book for all ages. Munro Leaf’s War 
Time Handbook, Cole’s First Aid for Boys, 
and Dempsey’s Grow Your Own Garden are 
other practical books that an eight-to-twelve- 
year-old can read and turn into action. 

I have been speaking thus far of serious 
purposes in reading. But there are other 
kinds that children want. Their own persist- 


ent allegiance to the comic book is proof that 
when life becomes too real and too earnest 
they look for a magic cloak or a Superman 
cape with which to take flight. 


For sheer fun there are innumerable excel- 
lent books with a minimum of text and a 
profusion of pictures. For the two-to-ten- 
year-old there is Big Dog, Little Dog (that 
had a big bone and a little bone, a big dish 
and a little dish, and barked a big woofy bark 
and a little yippy-yappy bark); Don’t Count 
Your Chickens the newest d’Aulaire picture 
book; Puppies for Keeps; At Our House; 
Where’s My Baby?; and The Little Woman 
Wanted Noise; and she wanted it so badly 
that she was not happy until she had a dog, 
a chicken, a cat, a cow, and finally a boy. 
Then she had no rest any more, but she did 
have peace of mind. 


Middle-grade boys and girls will find 
humor and escape a-plenty in Gigi, the Story 
of a Merry-Go-Round Horse; Bronco Bill's 
Circus; Honk, the Moose; Gloomy, the 
Camel; Banjo, the Crow; Paul Bunyan, the 
Work Giant; or Time to Laugh, a collection 
of gay, funny stories for reading aloud or 
enjoying alone. 

Books for information and books for fun 
are imperative for “modern kids.” But there 
is another kind of book that I would mention, 
and that is the book that helps a child to “be- 
come” what he has not been before. It is the 
kind that civilians and service men seek when 
the pressure gets too great and the fortress 
of the spirit weakens. Children probably do 
not consciously see in books a means of sus- 
taining courage. But the more thoughtful 
ones will find it in the great hero tales of long 
ago, in the stories of pioneers, and in the 
mere wisps of stories of today that represent 
history-in-the-making. The exploits of King 
Arthur, Roland, Siegfried, Hector, and 
Odysseus make stirring reading that fires the 
child’s imagination and inspires him to be 
like his hero—loyal, just, gallant, courageous, 
faithful to a trust, unswerving in purpose. 
Stories out of America’s past, for example, 
The Matchlock Gun, Caddie Woodlawn, 
Away Goes Sally, and Little Women, show 
the daily living of other families who “carried 
on” in times far more trying than the present; 
while the many little news stories that filter 
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through to America from Dunkirk, North 
Africa, the South Pacific, and Burma Road 
are filled between the lines with daring cour- 
age and unflinching spirit. 

Helping children to acquire a balanced 
perspective and sense of lasting values is one 
of the greatest challenges at any time. Under 
the stress of war, it becomes the highest type 
of all-time defense. It is the joint responsibil- 
ity of parents, teachers, and librarians. If 
books help — and I think we agree that they 
do, our obligation is very great. It involves 
starting children early on their voyaging 
through books; helping them through books 


to learn the ideals and principles on which 





their education 


Bochs Must Sere 


Our fathers, in simpler upbringing, had to seek contact with ideas through 


. .. but, most of all, from their books. This explains, in part, 


America was founded, to realize that labor 
and sacrifice are essential, and to engage in 
fair thinking on controversial subjects; plan- 
ning valid uses for reading; and creating an 
environment conducive to well - rounded 
growth. Finally, it involves the preservation 
of our own faith in the power of books and 
reading. It was the old bookseller in Chris- 
topher Morley’s Parnassus on Wheels, re- 
member, who said, “When you sell a man a 
book, you sell him more than twelve ounces 
of paper and ink and glue. You sell him a 
whole new life, and love, and friendship, and 
humor and ships at sea by night. All heaven 
and all earth in the pages of a good book.” 





the passionate thirst for access to books which characterized American life as 
late as thirty years ago. We forget too easily the struggles by which community 
after community sought to have a public library. You do not now find a young 
worker in a steel mill anxiously seeking a library as did the young Andrew 
Carnegie. . .. A generation has grown up which never rode seven miles in a 
buckboard to the village center of a Saturday afternoon, because that was 
“library day,” and spent an eager hour searching for the right books to take 


home to the family to read evenings when work was done. 


Now, by the good fortune of enforced simplicity, we are coming back to 
that phase, in its modern equivalent. As the casual stimuli of motion and 


sight are no longer readily available, books come into their own. 


It thus becomes imperative that everyone who has anything to do with 
books shall take good care that the books are worthy of the place which is 
vouchsafed them. Authors, publishers, universities, the self-constituted guar- 
dians of our intellectual life, must at length perform their appointed function. 
They must make the pattern and the texture of this American age of war.— 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 




















This Is The Children’s Room 


Frances M. Kiune 
Librarian, Chisholm Public Library 


“I drive my mother crazy so she sends me 
to the Library. But I don’t mind it. I like it 
here,” explains matter-of-fact Martha, aged 
ten, as she seats her baby brother at a low 
table and begins to show him pictures and 
reads him the story of Fuzzy Kitten and 
Woolly Lamb. 

Stavro Spice has moved many times in his 
10 years. That is why he doesn’t have 
friends. But he found the Children’s Room 
and then he wasn’t lonely any more — not 
until his family moved again. He wrote a 
letter to the “Library Teacher.” “The real 
reason that I am writing is to let you know 
how things are here,” writes Stavro from Mil- 
waukee. Of course the real reason is that 
Stavro misses the Children’s Room in Chis- 
holm and the friendly assistants who helped 
him to forget his loneliness by suggesting 
good books for him to read. He may dis- 
cover another friendly Children’s Room and 
then he won’t be quite so lonely. 

“Please may I take a liberry,” lisps 5-year- 
old Jerry, quivering with excitement. Clutch- 
ing the pencil in his chubby fingers he labori- 
ously prints his name on the application card. 
The mother signs it, a blue card is made for 
him, and another child will use the Library. 

“Let’s go to the Library!” and the children 
pour into the Children’s Room after 4 o’clock. 
They come to prepare their school assign- 
ments, to look up a reference for the Geog- 
raphy lesson, to get a good book for home 
reading or just to read and relax. 


But for whatever reason they come, all the 
children are made to feel welcome and 
wanted. They know this and naturally gravi- 
tate to the Children’s Room which is infor- 
mal, cheerful and always so alive! Silence is 
not enforced. How can it be? No two per- 
sons can enjoy books together in perfect 
quiet. How could any one enjoy King Lear’s 
nonsense poems without chuckling, some- 
times out loud? 

To the children, this Room is a very special 


place, their very own. One of the pleasantest 
complaints we hear is the children protesting 
because the Room is closed on Saturday eve- 
ning “and we have no place to go.” 


Wuo? Wuat? Wuen? How? 


Reference work is the most obvious func- 
tion of the Library. Children start young 
these days to look up things, to find answers 
to questions. “Which is the fattest caterpil- 
lar,” the six-year-old wants to know. 

“What is the value of an English pence, 
shilling and pound in American money?” 

What type of school did the colonial chil- 
dren attend?” 

“Does poison ivy blossom?” 

“Is a katydid the same as a cricket and does 
it make music by rubbing its back legs to- 
gether?” 

The world map is studied daily and Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, New Guinea, Africa, 
Ireland and Greenland are familiar to the 
children because their brother or the boy 
across the street is stationed there. “Is chas- 
ing submarines the navy’s job? Where is 
Guadalcanal?” “What is a bomb made of? 
How large is a parachute?” 


Anp THEsE ARE THE READERS 


The School Children 


“T gotta get something on crusades,” de- 
mands an 11-year-old. He is in search of a 
school assignment. We find him the material 
he wants. Here is a grand opportunity to sug- 
gest Howard Pyle’s Men of Iron and arouse 
his interest to read it. How to tie up books 
of fact and fiction to enrich the lesson of the 
day is not only a challenge to the librarian 
but a grand opportunity to open books to 
the child. 

The kindergarten at the Lincoln school is 
studying birds. The teacher suggests that the 
children go to the Library for books. “I want 
a bird book for my teacher,” is the class cry 
and in a half hour’s time, the shelves are 


This Is the Children’s Room is taken from Miss Klune’s 1942 public library report and is here published in slightly 


condensed form. 
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picked clean of books on birds and how to 
build bird houses. Every picture from the 
picture file finds its way to “my teacher.” 

The third grade is studying Indians, the 
sixth is discovering the Greek myths and 
reading about the Middle Ages and the Cru- 
sades. American history is fascinating the 
fifth grades, and the study of stars and nature 
is a year round interest in the third grade. 
When the author, John Y. Beatty, who writes 
nature stories, was visiting the Range, he 
came to the Library to browse around. We 
thought of the third grade at the Roosevelt 
school, so interested in nature, and we took 
Mr. Beatty to visit them. That was a real ex- 
perience for every one of us. 


The Teacher 


The teachers use the Library, too. Last 
year they took 636 beautifully illustrated 
books and maintained “library tables” to in- 
terest the reluctant and slow readers in books 
or for supplementary reading. 

In planning projects, the teachers make use 
of the books, pamphlets and pictures to make 
the lesson more vivid and interesting to the 
pupils. They encourage and urge the chil- 
dren to go to the Library for additional ma- 
terial. 

“What’s a good book to read for my fourth 
grade?” asks a teacher. “They aren’t good 
readers,” and a list of suitable books for out- 
loud reading is given to her. 

Not only books, but ideas are requested. 
“Something different for a Christmas pro- 
gram, stunts for a Hallowe’en party or how 
to make an owl’s costume.” 


The Littlest Ones: “Read Me a Story” 


The Library means many things to differ- 
ent children. To the 3- and 4-year-old it 
means lots of lovely picture books about dogs 
and cats and other familiar objects. 205 
mothers regularly borrow picture books for 
these little ones. Reading stories to them be- 
fore bedtime has become a recognized routine 
in many homes, thus making books as neces- 
sary in the child’s life as the bed he sleeps in 
and the food he eats. 


The Beginners: “It's Fun to Read” 


“Wag and Puff,” grins toothless little 
Johnny as he stands before the assistant. He’s 


on his own now. He has his own card. He is 
learning to read. “Wag and Puff,” he repeats. 
No, Johnny isn’t being smart as you might 
suppose. He is asking for the book Wag 
and Puff before his friends get it. The first 
grade is reading the book in school and in 
a moment there will be 25 children clamoring 
for it at the same time. 

The beginning readers need constant help 
and encouragement. The right book at the 
right time is a bigger task than one might 
suppose. Mary is not a good reader, but she 
insists on taking “a good fat book.” Unless 
the librarian very gently, but firmly guides 
her into taking books within her reading 
capacity, Mary Ann is on the way to remain- 
ing a poor reader, with no love for books. 
Individual work with primary children is of 
first importance and we consider it as such. 

Parents, too, are beginning to realize the 
necessity of helping the first grader to a right 
reading start, and many of them call up to 
ask that we help the child select the right 
book for him. 


The In-Betweens: “You'd be Surprised” 

“You'd be surprised,” said an 8-year-old, 
“at what I get out of books.” Informational 
books on how to make a Chippewa drum to 
a pair of undersea goggles. They are useful 
and increase the young reader’s knowledge 
and encourage him to acquire skills along 
lines that interest him. 

“What must I feed my pet rabbit? How 
shall I take care of my pet goldfish,” or 
“What to name the new puppy,” are typical 
questions. 

Books that tie up, or whet the child’s inter- 
ests are vital to him. And the children’s 
librarian trained to know books and children, 
uses the child’s interest as a means of reading 
guidance. 


The Doers 

Some children take to reading as a duck 
takes to water, others must be wooed to the 
pleasure of books and reading and still others 
will never read very much. 

These are children who use their hands 
and have little time for reading, it seems. 
These children are reached through the 
things they make. One boy who is very me- 
chanical makes beautiful model airplanes. 
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Three or four overgrown boys thumb Popu- 
lar Mechanics; they never bother with a book. 
But they, too, have found a place in the 
Library. 

Then there was Joe, alone most of the 
time. He never took out any other type of 
book except those on Radio and Popular 
Mechanics. One day he asked for a “harder” 
book on radio. Reluctantly the children’s 
librarian borrowed Fundamentals of Radio 
by Terman from the adult department and 
gave it to him with, “This will be too hard 
for you, Joe.” Two weeks later he grinned, 
“I understood every word of it; can I have 
it again? I’m working on something.” 

At 15 Joe was given a “man’s card” and 
transferred to the adult department. He con- 
tinued to pore over radio magazines and 
books. Joe may never have voluntarily read 
a story book for pleasure, but he has built a 
Test Oscillator out of junk parts. Moreover, 
his own description and diagram of this 
achievement was published in the magazine, 


Radio Craft. 


No, not all children and adults read “for 
pleasure. There are many Joes. And the 
Library furnishes information and feeds the 
inventive mind, too, for who can say which 
is more valuable, circulating a book for relax- 
ation or providing information on technical 
subjects. 


Wuat Do CuiLpren Reap? 


“Once Upon a Time” 


The most popular of all non-fiction books 
are the fairy tales, hero tales and legends. A 
happy choice since fairy tales arouse and 
strengthen the imagination. They hold the 
divine faith that goodness cannot in the long 
run be overcome by evil. In 1942, children 
read 1,634 such stories. 


And Just Stories 


Twice as much fiction (15,340) as non- 
fiction (7,089) was read by the children. In 
this they do not differ from adults. Stories 
of careers and vocations are preferred by the 
teen age boy and girl. This interest is awak- 
ened in the Children’s Room and is carried 
over to the adult department. Boys demand 
aviation and stories of the war. Historical fic- 


tion is popular, too, especially with the fifth 
and sixth graders. 


Tue Time Is Now 


Children may not consciously think of the 
war but their lives are touched by it at every 
turn. It is in the air they breathe and it is 
constantly emphasized by the radio, and the 
motion pictures, recognized parts of the daily 
life of many boys and girls. At a time when 
the voice of guns and bombs is telling more 
loudly than ever before the story of hatred 
and anger and darkness and pain, there is a 
supreme need for books that tell of love and 
light and laughter, of books that tell of the 
dignity and brotherhood of man. This, then, 
is a time when we should do more than pay 
lip service to the value of the right kind of 
reading for children, 


Of course we must provide and encourage 
the reading of books that will help young 
America to take part in the nation’s defense 
understandingly, directly and safely. Books 
that explain the issues that divide the world 
into two camps are necessary. But in serving 
wartime needs we must keep in mind long- 
time goals and enduring values that must be 
safeguarded and strengthened if we are to 
be a free people. “Children and youth cannot 
be kept in storage,” says the National Re- 
sources Planning Board in its 1942 report. 
“They will not stop growing merely because 
adults are preoccupied with the war... . The 
care devoted to bringing young people safely 
along the paths of maturity will in large part 
be the measure of the contribution they will 
make both as youth and adults to our nation’s 
well being.” 


One thing we must not forget is that the 
children of today will live their adult lives in 
the post war world. Some of them will be 
called upon to help plan the world that is to 
come, some of them will help rebuild the 
cities and railroads and the bridges in a devas- 
tated world, some will help in the rebuilding 
of human lives. What better equipment can 
they have than the imagination and broad 
tolerance learned through books to appreciate 
all peoples, to understand how others live and 
think, and to realize that the pattern of 
human life and culture is not one but many. 
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SUMMARY 
BOOK } a 
COLLECTIONS CIRCULATION EXPENDITURES 
Number Per 
POPULATICN DIVISIONS | of Li- | Population Capita 
braries| Served Expend-| Total‘ |Expend- 
Number of} Vol- | Number | Circu- | Books, | itures oe itures 
Volumes | umes of lation Peri- — xpenses | Per 
in Public | Per Volumes Per odicals, Capita 
Libraries | Capita} Loaned | Capita| Binding odicale, 
Public Libraries: Binding 
Serving over 50,000 population 3 881,171 | 1,360,182 1.54 | 3,997,247 4.5 118,063 13 847,007 96 
Serving 10,000-50,000 population 12 197,075 388,887 1.97 | 1,247,986 6.3 39,692 .20 175,147 89 
Serving 5,000-10,000 population} 24 167,052 358,747 | 2.14 | 1,101,980] 6.5 32,590 .20 152,979 .92 
Serving 2,500-5,000 population 32 106,339 242,635 2.28 679,631 6.3 19,519 18 72,312 .68 
Serving 1,000-2,500 population. 56 90,611 264,135 2.91 525,745 5.8 15,611 17 66,289 03 
Serving less than 1,000 pop’n. 21 16,529 60,039 3.63 122,626 7.4 3,763 .23 14,471 88 
Giving county service. . . ; 31 299,626 210,643 |...... 1,242,237 ve Ss 112,542 38 
Association Libraries. . . ie 41 19,549 78,466 |.. ‘ 108,121 ae Sere tt SRE, i .30 
State Institution Libraries... 19 2 61,069 |...... 406,279 |....... " | oes. 25,881 }....... 
On the basis of population served} 211 | 1,777,952 | 3,024,893 | 1.70 | 9,431,852 | 5.3 275,530 .15 | 1,472,502 83 
On the basis of total population.| 211 | 2,792,300°| 3,024, '303 | 1.08 9,431,852 | 3.3 275,530 10 =| 1,472,502 5B 
On the basis of three counties: 
Hennepin, Ramsey, St. Loris 16 | 1,085,751 | 1,653,611 | 1.52 | 4,683,618 | 4.3 143,654 13 992,962 91 
On the basis of remaining 84 
counties. . ss 195 | 1,706,549 | 1,371,192 80 | 4,748,234 | 2.7 131,876 .08 479,540 .28 














Number of Libraries 


Public libraries maintained by tax support or public funds 151 
Public libraries maintained by Associations Santen 41 
State Institution Libraries tie as ' 19 


With Public Library Service 


Population of Minnesota (87 counties)’®.............. 2,792,300" 
Population served by public libraries...... 1,458,777 
Population served through county service... 299,626 
Population served by Association libraries ce 19,549 

Total population served (64°%)............... snsreessssaisec eee 


Without Public Library Service 


Urban biaedieicalaottes 3,511 
eee ee ae a AMMEN ie 
Total population not served (36%).......... A Kol 1,014,348 


1Organized as county libraries. In addition 14 public libraries give countywide service. These are included in the public library 
population groups listed above. 


2Included previously in separate tables for towns and cities. 
3Figure represents total population—not population with library service. 
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RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
PLACE Population | Book Stock | Circulation 
Village Other Total Per Capita ~ 

755 ME. Fs, cars Sakcaeanaa 75 0 110 15 
1,241 1,287 1,424 160 74 209 17 
5371 2,000 15 0 15 .03 
553 869 2,000 0 89 128 .23 
5781 659 1,220 25 10 62 ae 
Sf PT SPR ST ES 20 0 20 .02 
637! 640 950 0 87 39 06 
1,592? 2,272 4,180 100 201 210 40 
1,927! 4, 12,000 120 79 03 
398 992 617 50 62 16 

470 771 3,660 0 116 113 
570 2,200 1,000 79 22 92 16 
1,029! 4,254 1,946 43 35 03 
1,150 3,352 11,112 120 350 257 22 
660! 400 48 0 48 07 

984 2,515 3,820 320 320 
2,387 5,146 7,910 126 574 24 
7 2,386 3,123 25 1 19 

1,353! 1,581 246 176 2 125 
1,040 1,745 233 104 13 
890! 1,400 1,222 50 30 58 06 
7421 465 400 0 9 01 
4501 1,440 330 0 1 25 05 
1,100 2,920 3,736 180 58 161 15 
1,232 1,640 6,616 327 84 479 39 
741 2,000 2,250 50 63 110 15 
311 1,797 7 62 25 70 23 
1,429! MY Weck. camenees 0 200 179 14 
1,432? 1,018 2,800 132 51 129 27 
251 1,383 2,802 18 68 81 32 
771! 2,400 2,160 0 10 10 01 
1,534! 2,700 2,350 200 0 165 ll 
331 1,500 175 0 21 51 15 
261 1,725 4,369 100 150 57 
1,775 2,896 8,999 600 307 905 51 
5181 1,975 1,900 50 17 46 09 
1,020! 2,400 1,890 0 135 109 ll 

106 eR aes, ee! Pee)! RR De ee Seen em 
1,315 2,000 4,536 240 76 269 20 
7441 3,629 360 50 26 43 .06 
871! 1,960 1,100 100 15 115 13 
37,377 78,466 108,121 4,092 2,719 5,874 16 
19,5498 











LOOKING OVER THE MAP 


3 Counties With no Library of any Kind 
Norman Red Lake Sibley 


9 Counties With No Legally Established Public Libraries 


Carver Isanti Red Lake 
Clearwater Mahnomen Roseau 
Grant Norman Sibley 


24 Counties With Only One Library, Either a Legal Public Library 
or an Association Library 


Becker Freeborn Kittson* Roseau* 
Cass Grant* Lake of the Woods Scott 

Clay Hubbard Mahnomen* Sherburne 
Clearwater* Isanti* Marshall Traverse 
Cook Jackson Meeker Wadena 
Douglas Kandiyohi Pope Wilkin 





‘Because of low per ta expenditures this figure is not ineluded for Begin cont. 
ee = teat residents who receive state-supported servi capita expenditures based only on local population. 
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Aaedetion Titearies 
‘See Page 149 for table on county service. 
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This department has been created primarily for the benefit of those heading up small 
public libraries. It will be oriented around queries raised by librarians or trustees in letters 
requesting information or suggestions. Questions will be selected (and answers given) in 
relation to their general application to the small library. 


Service To Grade Schools 


Question: Each grade school has been drawing out 60-75 children’s books for use in the 
schools for a month at a time. Shouldn't the schools give something for this service?—Our 
girls are giving 25 hours a week to schools. Shouldn't the schools maintain their own service 
or supply money for books and a librarian? —Is it the public library’s responsibility to supply, 


from its own budget, books for the grades? 


These questions are typical of those being 
currently received by the Liprary Drvi- 
sion from public librarians on school and 
public library relationships. They indicate 
serious concern on the part of librarians over 
the growing tendency of the schools to un- 
load upon the public library the financial 
responsibility of supplying books for school 
children. 


Certainly the public library should strive to 
cooperate fully with the schools which is the 
universal practice everywhere. But coopera- 
tion should not be one-sided; the schools 
should meet the public library half way. 


It is sometimes argued that because parents 
are paying taxes for library service, the public 
library is under compulsion to spend its funds 
on books for the public schools. This conten- 
tion is a specious one which cannot stand 
close scrutiny. 


The public library exists to serve the gen- 
eral public and is maintained by the taxpay- 
ers solely for that purpose—never to serve the 
special interests of a class or group within the 
community. 


On the other hand the school exists to serve 
a special group and, for the most part, it has 
recognized its own obligation to provide 
libraries and books for students. The school 
library, like the school laboratory and gym- 
nasium, is a necessary part of the educative 
process and its maintenance should come 
directly from the school budget. 


Moreover, the state itself has recognized 
this principle and has provided by law the 
manner in which the schools may obtain 
libraries and books. Any school, city or rural, 
may contract with a public library for book 
service if it does not have its own library or 
book collection. But the law requires the 
schools to reimburse the public library for 
services rendered. 

Therefore the public library should not 
give special book service to the graded schools 
without remuneration, or at the expense of 
service to the general public for which the 
library fundamentally exists. Library service 
costs money and must be paid for. The actual 
cost to the public library of selecting and 
ordering books for the schools, making out 
order cards, typing book orders, checking in 
shipments, classifying and cataloging books, 
and the mechanical processing of books, is 
considerable. These costs should not be de- 
frayed by the public library but by the public 
school which is to benefit from this service. 

All public libraries giving book service to 
schools might carefully examine their current 
policies. In those communities where the 
graded schools request the public library to 
supply collections of books to the classroom, 
library boards should determine the costs of 
rendering this service and then draw up a 
contract which specifically defines the obliga- 
tions of each contracting party. Only in this 
way can there be satisfactory assurance of re- 
ciprocal responsibility. 
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Under this department, to be published from time to time, will be included interesting 
letters from patrons commenting upon their problems and the meaning of our book service 
to them. The format, spelling and grammar of the original version are retained in print. 


“Why Should n't | Be?” 


*. . . You sent me a Reading Circle book on games, are there any more that we 
could get? I should also like some books of plays for 7th and 8th grade children to read. 

I am sure no one can quite understand just what it means to me to get things from the 
Traveling Library. Since my earliest childhood it has ranked with Santa Claus as a means 
of getting what I wanted. In some cases when the latter failed me it wasn’t such a 
calamity for there was always the Library. 

From the time I was five years old until I was ten I lived most of the time on a 
northern Minnesota homestead. During this time there was little opportunity for regular 
school attendance, so my work was done at home under the direction of my mother. 

Mother and Father were both teachers and had brought many books with them, but 
these were not just the sort to start my education on. Even though I was a sturdy youngster, 
Scott, Dumas, Dickens and the like were just a bit too much. My parents found out 
in some way about the traveling libraries which were sent out by the state. 

There was some difficulty in getting the necessary ten taxpayers to sign the papers, 
but at last they were secured. In a short time the little brown box of books had arrived and 
was housed at the Post Office. Saturday was Mail-Day. There was a general gathering of 
the clan on that day to get the mail and to exchange The Library Book. We came trudging 
through snow in winter and fighting mosquitoes in the spring and summer. . . . 

Before I was old enough to do much reading, Mother read many, many books to me. 
The characters in these books became living, breathing friends. There were weeks at a 
time that these were the only children with whom I had a chance to play. The list would 
become too long if I were to name all of the people who came and played with me, and 
whom I visited in all lands and ages. From this reading the whole world unrolled before 
me. It has never been a globe or a set of maps with dismal blue and bilious green patches 
upon it, but it has been the home of my friends. . . . 

I knew most of the history stories . . . long before I ever saw a text book in these 
subjects. For each general period of history I knew these people, perhaps as few children 
have known them. I talked to them, lived with them, fought, bled and died with them... . 

In finding where my friends lived I learned geography. . . . As I lived so intimately 
with books it was only natural that I should try to write stories, too. In this way my knowl- 
edge of composition came about. 

The fact that I passed most of the State Board Examinations when I was eleven years 
old, would seem to prove that no child in Minnesota need be without an elementary educa- 
tion even though he live in some parts of the state about which many know so little. 
It happened at this time that we moved away from the north country, but if we had not, 
the services of the State Traveling Library would have given me my high school and uni- 
versity work as well. 

I have as yet found no way in which to repay that institution, so until such time I 
shall continue to ask for all manner of help, and also to talk Library day and night. Per- 
haps I am hipped on the subject, am sure every one thinks so, but I ask you, ‘Why 
shouldn’t I be?’” 


‘ 
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There Is No Two Truths . . ."’ 


“Dear Sir and Gentlemen: Will you loan me a copy of for two wicks S. Shepard Jones 
[Scandinavian states and the League of Nations] in case you have one on hand. 

I understand according to this Pioneer Press and Mpls that the Princeton Press have 
published the book. . . . 

I am interested to fined out who in the United States have such influence over the 
Nobel Institute and its funds that the above author having been worthy to being finansed 
his publication. Now in closing, I wanto give the Minnesota Librarian a strong Pointer. 

There is no 2 truths, only one truth, all other eights so called truths are shades of the 
original truth. and when original truths is rediscovered, there is something goes with such 
truth, proving to be so. 

I have been worthy to give that truth to the World. 

How the World can obtain world Peace. under copyright title. Foundation For 
World Peace and how to overcome war by the Nations. 

And that have been revealed in the second House of creation, called the constitution 
of Orion. 

I presume the above author if he have anething undiscovered, or so modernely called 
new, an that he having been in Scandinavia and studed an anciant document called The 
Saga of the Nord. 

To see if they can rediscover the lost sciences and what they staid for 

Behind the words Odin, Thor, and Fray, 

Now when Foundation For World Peace was officially represented to the Nobel Insti- 
tute for study by the Secretary of State of Minnesota. 

The institute ordered the Professors of the World, to restudy the Saga of the World 
for the third time, so in closing, will state to you 

There is no two truths. And the tribe of Juda tru the League of Nations have failed 
to bring it about, and being a Gentile this time was worthy to give that grait Document to 
the World, they will not grant the Nobel award to a Nordick before they have to 

So you realize I am in this line Interested to know whats going on. Let me hear 
from you.” 


So You See...” 


“The Civic League Library is very shabby and terribly sugary. No one else expects 
to find anything to read anymore, because the few newer books we have, have been read. 
So you see we’d very much like to have one of the newer libraries you mentioned. I checked 
off on the sample lists some of the books that are in either the Civic League, or school 
library. 

In case there is choice—here is an idea of the readers. A couple Norwegian readers, a 
man who craves for places and travel; some boys or young men who want something to 
read (been giving them true adventure); the high school girls; some children (but I have 
my children’s books there and the school is well supplied, if they’d read them); and some 
miscellaneous people who like miscellaneous things, I guess. 

The community is Norwegian Lutheran, with some Dutch. 

We’re to let people know there are new books through the paper, and try to get 
results. You see some of the Civic League ladies think the Library should be disbanded or 
something, and instead of buying books they spend the money screening in the bandstand 
to keep flies and mosquitos off their husbands (only for some reason it isn’t screened). 
So you see there isn’t much interest in the Library, and we’re planning strongly on this 
loan library.” 
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Post-war Construction 

A survey by the Minnesota Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation revealed that 335 Minnesota com- 
munities, including counties and school dis- 
tricts, are planning 620 post-war projects, 
totaling more than $42,000,000. Among 
these projects are 48 municipal buildings, one 
of which is a new $292,000 library for Hib- 
bing. 

All librarians and library boards in the 
state should make a survey of their building 
needs at this time and present them to gov- 
erning officials of their municipalities. THE 
Lisrary Drvision will be glad to work 
with library boards and architects in drawing 
up satisfactory plans for new buildings, addi- 
tions to old buildings, or quarters to be lo- 
cated in municipal buildings. 


Meeting on Personnel Needs 

A meeting of prominent librarians within 
the Twin City area was held on Tuesday 
afternoon and evening of January 18 in the 
club room of the Minneapolis Public Library 
to discuss post-war personnel library needs 
and education for librarianship. Present for 
the occasion was Mr. Lewis F. Steig, Assis- 
tant Director, University of Illinois Library 
School, who led the discussion and _ inter- 
preted the first draft of a report prepared for 
the Armed Forces Committee on Post-War 
Educational Opportunities for Service Per- 
sonnel. 

It is estimated that during the six-year 
period immediately after the war American 
libraries will need 20,000 professionally-edu- 
cated librarians. There is a present estimated 
shortage of 2,500. 


Film Bureau 

Since last spring the Minneapolis Public 
Library has been acting in behalf of the Office 
of Civilian Defense as a clearing house for 
information and lending of films. The Li- 
brary owns no films but by arrangements 
with other agencies in Minneapolis and else- 
where it serves to put the borrower in touch 
with the lender. 


Reading in 1943 

During the year 1943 there has been a uni- 
versal drop in reading according to the results 
of a questionnaire sent out by the A.L.A. to 
about 200 libraries. The data indicate that 
people are not reading as much in wartime as 
before the war although the quality of what 
they read is improving. The reading which 
has lost its popularity is light novels and non 
fiction read purely for entertainment. 

In general there has been increased de- 
mand for technical information and a greater 
popular interest in world activities. Calls for 
books of non fiction dealing with the war 
exceed all other demands. War fiction is also 
popular. Interest in post-war planning and 
post-war conditions is growing. 

Many libraries report an increased demand 
for books on Russia. Public curiosity about 
China and India is growing. Atlases received 
more wear the past year than in the previous 
ten years. Maps are exceedingly popular and 
calls for books on the Spanish and Portu- 
guese language continues. 

In spite of the over-all decrease in library 
use, children and young people are using the 
library as much as they ever did, and some- 
times more. Aviation books are universal 
favorites. The most popular books, with the 
exception of war books, continue to be those 
children have always liked—fairy tales, home 
and historical stories, poetry, handicraft and 
perennial favorites. 


Personnel 

Marjorie Haesecke has been appointed 
librarian of the St. Peter Public Library. She 
succeeds Mrs. E. Chillstrom who resigned. 

Mrs. Jane Farnsworth, formerly librarian 
of the Hinckley Public Library has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Northside Branch, 
Virginia Public Library. 

Donald E. Strout, formerly documents 
librarian, University of Indiana, has been 
appointed to the faculty of the University of 
Minnesota Library School, and began his 
new duties in January. 
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Gifts 


The Minneapolis Public Library has re- 
ceived $5,000 from Mrs. Emil Oberhoffer 
which is to be added to the Oberhoffer Me- 
morial Fund the income of which is to be 
used for books for the Music Department. 


Salary Schedules 


There is a growing indication that public 
library boards throughout the state are seri- 
ously considering minimum and maximum 
salary schedules for library staffs. All library 
boards, especially those in communities of 
10,000 and above, should plan and prepare a 
minimum and maximum salary scale and, as 
an aid, should consult Classification and Pay 
Plans for Municipal Libraries. A.L.A., $2.25. 


The Liprary Drvision on request will 


be pleased to assist public library boards in 
this undertaking. 


The M. L.A. Invites New Members 


The Minnesota Library Association wishes 
to extend an invitation to librarians who have 
come to Minnesota recently to join our asso- 
ciation. In order to interest librarians in 
various types of library service, the following 
sections have been organized: Catalog Sec- 
tion, College Section, Junior Members’ Sec- 


_ tion, Small Public Library Section, Trustees’ 


Section, and the Work with Children and 
Young People’s Section. 

You may become a member by sending 
$1.00, the annual membership dues, to the 
chairman of the Membership committee, 
Mrs. Marion Schafer Fudro, Public Library, 
Minneapolis. 


Looking Over the Mail 


(Excerpts from letters received by the Library Division from patrons requesting books) 


e “You have sent me so many splendid 
books on every subject except cooking. Could 
you send me some on ancient cooking, its 
history, development. I am a mother and 
housewife and my hobby is collecting un- 
usual recipes but I cannot afford to buy these 
interesting books.” 


e In answer to an inquiry about a travel- 
ing library overdue: “Regarding the box of 
book i took up for you some time ago all i 
know was that i took them to the depo and 
sent them by freight and i dont think i got 
bill of Ladwing or Receipt but i know they 
were sent where i just dont Remember.” 


e “Dear Madam: I am very disappointed 
with ‘Hittler,’ was expecting something 
great, and found noting but common Ger- 
man propagander; well it may bee my fault, 
I expected to much.” 


e I would like to have your help in select- 
ing worth while books. I am a girl of seven- 
teen and cannot attend school. So I want to 
educate myself as much as possible thru 
books and good literature. I want to learn 
about things I never knew about before, cul- 
tured things. I want to read about the higher 
things of life.” 


e “I am returning 3 books. The 4th ‘A 
Sea Island Lady by Griswold’ I shal return 
in a few days as soon as I get it read, it is a 
exelent book and wrote good, I sure enjoy 
that kind of reading.” 


e “Dear Madam: Have you forgotten me, 
S ta weeks ago I rote and asked for som 
books, but have not receivet any. Hope the 
is not lost in the mail; will you please look 
inta the matter and send me som, it is offen 
lonsom without my reading.” 
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Adult Books of 1943 
Compiled by Agatha L. Klein 


This list does not include all of the “best” books published last year. It is intended 
primarily as a purchasing checklist for the smaller public libraries and contains titles selected 
for their readability, general appeal and usefulness in special subject fields. 


War and Post-War Problems 


Adamic, Louis. My Native Land. Harper, 
3-75. Stresses the history of Yugoslavia 
since World War I and the present chaotic 
conditions. 


Brailsford, H. N. Subject India. Day, 2.50. 
The case for India’s freedom from Great 
Britain is presented. 


Brown, J. M. To all hands. McGraw, 2.75. 
Daily broadcasts to the men aboard a ship 
concerning developments of the war, life 
aboard and progress of the ship. 


Chase, Stuart. Where’s the money coming 
from? ‘Twentieth century fund, 1.00. 
Clearcut discussion of our post-war finance. 


Curie, Eve. Journey among warriors. Doub- 
leday, 3.50. Well-informed reporting of 
soldiers and civilians on the battlefronts. 


Derounian, Arthur. Under Cover, by John 
Roy Carlson (pseud). Dutton, 3.50. Sub- 
versive activities of Nazis and Nazi sym- 


pathizers in the U. S. 
Hersey, J. R. Into the valley. Knopf, 2.00. 


Simple, moving account of a marine skir- 
mish in Guadalcanal. 


Hindus, M. G. Mother Russia. Doubleday, 
3.50. Excellent story of the Russian people 
and their share in the war. 


Ingersoll, R. M. The battle is the pay-off. 
Harcourt, 2.00. The author’s experiences 
in the army and a Tunisian battle. 


Lawson, T. W. Thirty seconds over Tokyo. 
Random, 2.00. Gripping personal story of 
the flight over Tokyo, the author’s accident 
and rescue. 





Lin, Yu-t’ang. Between tears and laughter. 
Day, 2.50. Views on world chaos, power 
politics and society. 


Lippmann, Walter. U. S. foreign policy. Lit- 
tle, 1.50. Discussion of the foreign policy 
of U. S. and its effect on our future. 


McWilliams, Carey. Brothers under the skin. 
Little, 3.00. Racial discrimination in 
America and its effect upon a wartime 
world and the problems of the peace. 


Pyle, E. T. Here is your war. Holt, 3.00. 
Penetrating account of the everyday lives 
of the American soldier during the North 
African campaign. 


St. George, T. F. C/o postmaster. Crowell, 
2.00. Humorous personal experiences of 
an American soldier at home and in Aus- 
tralia. 


Scott, R. L. God is my co-pilot. Scribner, 
2.50. A great account of personal adven- 
ture of a fighter pilot. 


Straight, M. W. Make this the last war. Har- 
court, 3.00. Possibilities of making a better 
world when peace comes. 


Tregaskis, R. W. Guadalcanal diary. Ran- 
dom, 2.50. Tale of jungle fighting and con- 
quest of Henderson field by the marines. 


Whitaker, J. T. We cannot escape history. 
Macmillan, 2.75. Review of European his- 
tory of the last ro years. 


White, W. L. Queens die proudly. Harcourt, 
2.50. Flying fortress-eye view of our tur- 
bulent Pacific battle fronts. 


Willkie, Wendell. One world. Simon & 
Schuster, 2.00. The account of Willkie’s 
trip around the world by airplane. 
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Places and People 
Andrews, R.C. Under a lucky star. Viking, 
3.00. Autobiography of a noted American 
scientist. 


Daniel, Hawthorne. Islands of the Pacific. 
Putnam, 2.50. The characteristics of the 


South Sea Islands. 


Hathaway, K. B. Little locksmith. Coward- 
McCann, 2.50. Beautiful biography of the 
quiet courage of a physically handicapped 
American woman. 

Hilton, James. Story of Dr. Wassell. Little, 
1.50. True story of a navy doctor’s care for 
wounded men in Java. 


Holt, M. V. V. George Washington Carver. 
Doubleday, 3.50. Biography of an educa- 
tor and scientist, one of the outstanding 
Negroes of modern times. 


Kenny, E. and Ostenso, M. And they shall 
walk. Dodd, 3.00. Life story of the Aus- 
tralian nurse who developed a new treat- 
ment for infantile paralysis. 


Partridge, Bellamy. Excuse my dust. Mc- 
Graw, 2.75. Life in a small N. Y. town in 
the early days of the automobile. 


Paxton, Virginia. Penthouse in Bogota. Rey- 
nal, 2.75. The author, her husband and 
baby’s life in Colombia. 


Seagrave, G. S. Burma surgeon. Norton, 
3.00. Thrilling story of a medical mission- 
ary in Burma and on General Stilwell’s 
retreat to India. 


Sheean, Vincent. Between the thunder and 
the sun. Random, 3.00. Through his ex- 
periences as a journalist the author shows 
the significance of political events. 


Stefansson, Evelyn. Here is Alaska. Scrib- 
ner, 2.50. In this book the general reader 
will find the answers to his questions about 
this fascinating country. 


Books on Many Subjects 
Armstrong, D. B. and Hallock, G.T. What 
to do till the doctor comes. Simon & Schus- 
ter, 1.00. A home manual for emergency 
illness. 
Benet, S. V. Western star. Farrar, 2.00. 


Beautifully written poetry of the westward 
migration of American pioneers. 





Brenner, Anita. Wind that swept Mexico. 
Harper, 3.75. Photographic history of the 


Mexican revolution. 


Fisher, D. F.C. Our young folks. Harcourt, 
2.75. Study of the youth problem of today 


and the post-war world. 


Fosdick, H. E. On being a real person. Har- 
per, 2.50. Deals with personality from 
both a psychological and religious point of 
view. 


Greet, W. C. War words. Columbia univ. 
press, 1.50. Recommended pronunciation 
of foreign place and proper names. 


Holbrook, S. H. Burning an empire. Mac- 
millan, 2.50. The stories of and problems 
presented by the great forest fires in U. S. 
history. 

Ottley, Roi. New world a-coming. Hough- 
ton, 3.00. Illuminating picture of life in- 
side Black America, particularly Harlem 
in N. Y. city. 


Talbot, Constance. Complete book of sew- 
ing. Blue ribbon bks., 2.95. How to make 
and alter clothes and sew for the home. 


Tiedjens, V. A. Vegetable encyclopedia and 
gardeners guide. Garden City pub. co., 69c. 


Webster, Noah. Biographical dictionary. 
Merriam, 6.50. Concise biographies and 
pronunciations of names of 40,000 per- 
sons. 


Fiction 
Asch, Shalom. The Apostle. Putnam, 3.00. 


An outstanding novel based on the life of 
St. Paul. 


Bristow, Gwen. Tomorrow is forever. Crow- 
ell, 2.50. Swiftly moving and romantic 
story of a woman. 


Bromfield, Louis. Mrs. Parkington. Harper, 
2.75. Study of a matriarch and her descend- 
ants for sophisticated readers. 


Campbell, G. M. _Thorn-apple tree. Duell, 
2.50. Story of frontier and pioneer life in 
Canada 100 years ago. 


Carroll, G. H. Dunnybrook. Macmillan, 
2.75. Entertaining family chronicle of sev~ 
eral generations in a Maine village. 
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Fast, H. M. Citizen Tom Paine. Duell, 2.75. 
Vivid fictional story of Paine and his gen- 
eration. 


Forbes, Kathryn. Mama’s bank account. 
Harcourt, 2.00. These anecdotes of a fam- 
ily are filled with humor, human under- 
standing and charm. 


Fuller, Iola. Shining trail. Duell, 3.00. A 
vivid, absorbing novel of life in a Sauk vil- 
lage and the Black Hawk war. 


Idell, A. E. Centennial summer. Holt, 2.75. 
Jolly story of life in Philadelphia in 1875 
and 1876. 


Kantor, MacKinlay. Happy land. Coward- 
McCann, 1.25. When Rusty is killed in 
the war a middle-west family finds courage 
remembering their former life. 


Koestler, Arthur. Arrival and departure. 
Macmillan, 2.00. Psychological study of a 
European communist refugee. For mature 
readers. 


Marquand, John. So little time. Little, 2.75. 
Amusing satire of life but a good personal 
story as well. 


Ostenso, Martha. O river, remember! Dodd, 
2.50. Saga of two Minnesota pioneer fami- 
lies from the 1870’s to the present. 


Richter, Conrad. Free man. Knopf, 1.75. 
An immigrant boy, sold as an indentured 
servant, gains his freedom and lives a suc- 
cessful life. 


Saroyan, William. Human comedy. Har- 
court, 2.75. Kindly details of a family’s 
life during wartime. 


Smith, Betty. Tree grows in brooklyn. Har- 
per, 2.75. This picture of life in a slum sec- 
tion of Brooklyn is sensitive and real. 


Stegner, Wallace. Big Rock Candy Moun- 
tain. Duell, 3.00. Well-written but de- 
pressing story of a footloose family. 


Sture-Vasa, M. A. Thunderhead, by Mary 
O’Hara (pseud.). Lippincott, 2.75. Con- 
tinues the story begun in My friend Flicka. 


Tarkington, Booth. Kate Fennigate. Double- 
day, 2.50. Readable story about a good but 


managing woman. 


Taylor, Rosemary. Chicken every Sunday. 
McGraw, 2.75. Amusing episodes of a 
family in which mother took in boarders. 


Weston, C. G. Indigo. Scribner, 2.50. A 
story of India and four young people of 
different nationalities and backgrounds. 


Of Professional Interest 


e A Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades (A.L.A., 1943. $2) is the new title 
of the revised edition of the Graded List of 
Books for Children. Instead of grade group- 
ings, the books are now listed according to 
Dewey subject divisions. The individual 
annotations indicate grading, difficulty, in- 
terest, etc. 


e The 5th edition of Subject Headings for 
the Information File (Wilson, 1943. $1.25) 
has just been published. The material has 
been revised to conform to present practice 
of the Newark Public Library, and the sub- 
ject-headings which occupy a good part of 
the work, have been likewise brought up- 
to-date. 





e A revised edition of Our Armed Forces 
has been published. It is a popular, illus- 
trated book written especially as an introduc- 
tion to the Army and Navy for high school 
students. It may be ordered from the Infantry 
Journal, 1115 17th St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C. for 35c¢ per copy. 


e The Administration of the American 
Public Library by E. W. and John Mc- 
Diarmid (A.L.A., 1943. $3) presents the 
problems involved in organizing and man- 
aging public libraries. Describes the organ- 
ization and management of 315 typical 
libraries of varying size and appraises poli- 
cies and procedures. It covers governmental 
relations, the relation of the board and execu- 
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tive, finance, personnel, planning and coordi- 
nation. Contains recommendations which 
tell the administrator what experience has 
found to be the best practice in the case of a 
particular management problem that might 
arise. 


e The eighth list of Recommended Books 

has been issued recently by the Council of 

Books in Wartime. It includes the follow- 

ing: 

They shall not sleep, by Leland Stowe. 
Knopf, 3.00. 

Germany will try it again, by Sigrid Schultz. 
Reynal, 2.50. 

Behind the steel wall, by Arvid Fredborg. 
Viking, 3.00. 

Bridge to victory, by Howard Handleman. 
Random, 2.00. 

The road back to Paris, by A. J. Liebling. 
Doubleday, 3.00. 

Shark’s fins and millet, by 1. R. Sues. Little, 
3.00. 

Victory at Midway, by G. B. Coale. Farrar, 
3.00. 

Wingate’s raiders, by C. J. Rolo. Viking, 
2.50. 

The making of modern China, by O. & E. 
Lattimore. Norton, 2.50. 

_ Lend-lease weapons for victory, by E. R. 
Stettinius, Jr. Macmillan, 3.00. 

The American Senate and world peace, by 
Keneth Colegrove. Vanguard, 2.00. 

Der Fuehrer, by Konrad Heiden. Houghton, 
3.00. 

Pipeline to battle, by Peter Rainier. Random, 
2.50. 

Avalanche, by Kay Boyle. Simon, 2.50. 

Belgium in bondage, by Jan-Albert Goris. 
Fischer, 2.75. 


e Public Library Finance and Accounting by 
E. A. Wight (A.L.A., 1943. $2.75) is a prac- 
tical manual for the librarian. It indicates 
methods for making the library’s financial 
apparatus more efficient and more meaning- 
ful to appropriating bodies. The book helps 
librarians in their presentation appeals to 
trustees, citizens and officials. Treated with 
clarity and imagination are sections on the 
“meaning of a budget” various budget 
classification schemes, budget policy, how to 
prepare the budget, long-term planning, 
budgetary machinery, monthly and annual 
reports, and audits. 


e “Inexpensive Vocational Materials” is the 
title of a special critical report of a commit- 
tee of six school librarians that appears as the 
January, 1944 number of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin. The Committee weighed 
the relative merits of more than 20 pam- 
phlet sets, services and periodicals that at- 
tempt to give occupation information. Each 
review is a detailed evaluation which will 
guide the librarian and teacher in deciding 
what vocational services are suited to his 
local needs and budget. 

Subscription Books Bulletin is published 
quarterly by the American Library Associa- 
tion. The subscription price is $2.00 an- 
nually. The January issue noted above may 


be obtained for 50c. 


e Stories; A List of Stories to Tell and To 
Read Aloud. 3d ed. (New York Public 
Library, 1943. $.50) has been compiled by 
the storytellers of the New York Public 
Library. The list composes “Stories which 
have been told and acclaimed by children. 
These are the stories which can serve the 
future, having served the past, and bearing 
as they do the accumulated experience and 
hope of man, and the accumulated response 


of children of all races and of all beliefs.” 








A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
for ELEMENTARY GRADES 


An ALA-NEA-NCTE List 











# eo THOUSANDS of librarians who have used succeeding 
editions of the Graded List of Books for Children to 
guide them in maintaining a well-rounded collection of 
children’s books will welcome the new, up-to-date edition 
which appears with a new title, A BASIC BOOK COL- 
LECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. Compiled by 
a Joint Committee of the American Library Association, 
Naitonal Education Association, and National Council of 
Teachers of English, Gretchen Westervelt, chairman and 
editor. 





For greater usefulness and convenience the new edition 
has been completely re-arranged by subject, with grade level 
assigned to each title. This makes it easy for the librarian 
to check her children’s collection as a whole and, of course, 
enables her to find subject material quickly. The section en- 

titled “Picture Books and Easy Books” brings together books 
which are of primary interest to children in grades one, two, 








and three. 1400 titles 
Under each title, annotations describe the book, indicate Arranged by subject 
its appeal, its grade level, its difficulty. Full buying infor- Classified 
mation, Dewey class number, subject headings, are given a 
ra 


and information concerning the availability of Wilson cards. 


Author, title, and subject index. Buying Information 


Dewey Numbers 


Planned to meet the needs of all children, this basic Subject Headings 





A.L.A. list has been used for many years in public libraries. Wilson Cards 
It has been adopted in some state departments of education Sialann-ndhaatiinne 
and has been widely used by both state and local depart- Title 
— Subject 
Minimum essentials for a well-balanced collection, repre- 
senting all interests and all reading abilities, are found in 
A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY 133p. $2 
GRADES. Published January 18, 1944 
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